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A half century ago a woman wrote a book that stands today as the most 
important ever published about Florida’s unique wilderness treasure we call 
the Everglades. 


nyone who wishes to 

understand the signifi- 

cance and nature of the 

Everglades must begin 
with this landmark volume titled: 
Everglades: River of Grass, by Marjory 
Stoneman Douglas. It tells the story of 
the Everglades, its ecology, its wildlife, 
its Indian heritage and its history. 

Despite the passage of many years, 
the words come down to us still vivid 
in imagery, eloquent in their sweeping 
narrative and lyrical in their praise and 
celebration of the Everglades. 

The author was born in 1890 in 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, grew up in 
Taunton, Massachusetts, and graduated 
from Wellesley College in 1912. She 
was a suffragette and campaigned 
vigorously to win voting rights for 
women. 

Marjory came from a long line of 
strong-minded, strong-willed individu- 
als. Her ancestors included Revolution- 
ary War soldiers who fought under 
A Le a Cc Oo rf Wo Nn d e r “ful General Benedict Arnold before he 

gd Yy turned traitor, Abolitionists who hid 
runaway slaves and a sea captain 


hose cli shi lost in a 
Words Celebrates simp eee aoe 


After a failed marriage, Marjory 
came to Miami in 1915, where her 
father, Judge Frank Stoneman, was the 
founder and editor of The Miami 
Herald. In those days Miami contained 
only around 5,000 people. It was a 
largely undeveloped frontier where 
people told newcomers how a panther 
chased the high school’s only teacher, 
Hattie Carpenter, as she rode her 


x bicycle home one day with a fresh 

Be go a dinner, steak i in the basket. -— 
= f ithe years ahead, Marjory g & 
| Ed rnd nessed vast changes. asthe state e Was. 


ee oy AY 
S P| ferrun by land developers, scenine 
od Le 1, & ee agents, “Get | Rich’Quick” 
artists and other so-called prophets of 
progress. A vast wilderness was in 
jeopardy. > 


By Lt. Jim Huffstodt 
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Page 3, 5 photos of Marjory Stoneman Douglas 
courtesy of the Florida State Archives 


Page 2 and 4 photos by James Valentine 


er father was one of the 

few who saw value 

in the Everglades in 
an era when most dismissed it as a 
worthless swamp full of snakes and 
alligators. Judge Stoneman wrote editori- 
als condemning Governor Napoleon 
Bonaparte Broward’s plans to drain the 
vast marsh. Her father’s principles and 
spirit made a great impression on 
Marjory. 

Not long after Marjory’s arrival in 
Miami, the paper’s society editor went on 
an extended leave. Marjory took her 
place, and discovered she loved the 
writing business. And as time passed, she 
took on other writing assignments in a 
wide variety of areas. 

When the United States joined the 
Allies in World War I, she was given the 
assignment to write about the first woman 
in Florida to join the U.S. Navy. She 
returned to the newspaper office and 
informed her father that she had gone 
ahead and enlisted. 

She served for a year as a yeoman 


clerk. She was restless and yearned for 
adventure abroad. Right after her dis- 
charge from the Navy, she joined the 
American Red Cross. As a Red Cross 
publicist, she traveled to France, Italy and 
the Balkans, seeing the ravages of war 
firsthand. Marjory was in Paris on 
Armistice Day when the war ended, and 
the people danced in the streets. She saw 
General John J. Pershing surrounded in 
his car by a sea of people. She never 
forgot it. 

Returning to Florida, Majory took a 
job as assistant editor with The Miami 
Herald and soon had her own column. 
She left the paper a few years later and 
began writing short stories for The 
Saturday Evening Post, Collier’s and 
other national magazines. 

One day in the 1940s a friend, the 
novelist Hervey Allen who had written the 
best seller, Anthony Adverse, dropped by 
her book-filled Coconut Grove Home. He 
suggested she write about the Miami 
River for a new series called Rivers of 


America. 


Bob Lindholm 


Page 4: A storm brews over Big Cypress Preserve. 
Above: Anhingas and river otters are some of the wild creatures that make their home in the Everglades. 


“Hervey, you can’t write a book 
about the Miami River,” she said. “It’s 
only about an inch long.” Instead, she 
suggested a book about the Everglades. 
Allen agreed that the idea had promise. 

People told Marjory that state hy- 
drologist Gerry Parker knew more about 
the Everglades than anybody else. Parker 
explained to her during an interview how 
the Everglades was part of a vast system 
beginning from Lake Okeechobee south 


to Florida Bay. She listened while Parker 
described how water moved slowly south 
like a great shallow river which measured 
50 to 75 miles wide as it flowed toward 
Florida Bay. 

Marjory asked if the Everglades 
could be described as a “river of grass.” 
Parker said it could, and this conversation 
marked the beginning of a project that 
was to have significant impact on 
Florida’s history. 


The author at her Coconut Grove home. 


Charlie Heidecker 


The Everglades: River of Grass was 
published in November 1947 — the same 
year President Harry Truman dedicated 
Everglades National Park. The publisher 
printed 7,500 copies, which were com- 
pletely sold out before Christmas. 
Readers were enthralled with this mag- 
nificent word picture of a unique national 
resource. 

The author describes the fury and 
beauty of a thunderstorm in the Ever- 
glades: 

“You hear the tearing swish of the 
rain on the stiff saw grass as it comes over 
and beats and goes by slashing its steely 
whips. There may be short bursts of 
thunder and veins of lightning cracking 
the whole sky. They are dwarfed by the 
power of the rain and the wind.” 

Marjory wrote graphic descriptions of 
the wild creatures that made their homes 
in the Everglades. Here she tells of the 
river otter and its joyful antics: 

“His quickness is a snake’s lightning 
quickness. He has a snake’s suppleness 
and recovery, but not the snake’s timidity. 
His heart is stout and nothing stops him. 
The otter has been seen to swim and flirt 
and turn among a crowd of thrashing 
alligators, from whose clumsy attack he 
has only to dive and flash away. He 
knows how to enjoy life in the sun better 
than the rest of the creatures. He is gay. 
He is crammed with lively spirit....This is 
his home.” 

The final chapter in the book, titled [> 
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The Eleventh Hour, crystallizes the 
author’s hopes and fears for the future of 
the Everglades: 

“There is a balance in man also, one 
which has set against his greed and his 
inertia and his foolishness; his courage, 
his will, his ability slowly and painfully to 
learn, and to work together. Perhaps even 
in this last hour, in a new relation of 
usefulness and beauty, the vast, magnifi- 
cent subtle and unique region of the 
Everglades may not be utterly lost.” 

In the late 1960s, at an age when 
most people are content to occupy a 
rocking chair, Marjory became an 
environmental activist. She created the 
Friends of the Everglades, and led them in 
their defense of the Florida panther, the 
wood stork and endangered wildlife 
habitat. 

“The Everglades were always a topic, 
but now they promised to become more 
than that,” she wrote in her autobiogra- 
phy, Voice of the River, in 1987.“They 
promised to become a reason for things, a 
central force in my existence at the 
beginning of my 80th year. Perhaps it had 
taken me that long to figure out exactly 
what I was able to contribute, and for me 
to marshall my forces. It was almost as if 
the Everglades had waited for me.” 

This little old lady in the floppy hat, 
the sunglasses and the old-fashioned 
flowery dress displayed a genteel combat- 
iveness as she waged a war to save 
Florida’s natural heritage. Newspaper 
writers often described the 5-foot, 1-inch 
woman as feisty and full of spunk. 

At one public meeting opponents 
tried to scare her off the podium with 
cries of “Granny, go home!” She was not 
intimidated. 

“T can’t see you back there,” she said, 
“but if you’re standing up, you might as 
well sit down. I’ve got all night, and I’m 
used to the heat.” 

She spoke with a clear and powerful 
voice using common sense to communi- 
cate the importance of the Everglades to 
all of Florida’s inhabitants. 

“Eighty percent of our rainfall 
depends on evaporation from the Ever- 
glades,” she said.“If you don’t have rain 
and water, south Florida will become a 
desert. It’s as simple as that.” 

April 7th will be this remarkable 
womans 107th birthday. Legally blind, 
increasingly frail, her voice growing faint, 
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Marjory Stoneman Douglas has entered 
the glimmering twilight of life. 

She will leave behind a legacy of 
wonderful words that tell us the story of a 
wild and beautiful place. And as long as 


people read and remember, the story teller 


will never truly die. 

“There are no other Everglades in the 
world. They are, they have always been, 
one of the unique regions of the earth, 
remote, never wholly known. Nothing 
anywhere else is like them: their vast 


ge ae 


glittering openness, wider than the 
enormous visible round of the horizon, 
the racing free saltiness and sweetness of 
their massive winds, under the dazzling 
blue heights of space. They are unique 
also in the simplicity, the diversity, the 
related harmony of the forms of life they 
enclose...it is a river of grass.” @ 


— The Everglades, River of Grass, 
by Marjory Stoneman Douglas, 1947. 


ForFurther Reading 


* The Everglades: River of Grass by Marjory Stoneman 


Douglas, revised edition, 1988. 


sf 


* Voice OF the River by Marjory Stoneman DGUG@ias, am : 
autobiography with John Rothchild, 1987. i. 


* Marjory Stoneman Douglas: Guardian of the Everglades 
by Kem Knapp Sawyer, a biography. for young people, 


1994. 


¢ Marjory Stoneman Douglas: Still Fighting The Good Fight 
For The Everglades by Dava Sobel, Audubon magazine, 
July-August, 1991. 
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BALANCE 


Species: Key Deer 


(Odocoileus virginianus clavium) 


Florida Status: Endangered 
Federal Status: Endangered 


anding less than waist 
high, petite Key deer are 
some of the most 


charming creatures in the Sunshine 
State. The problem is, people may be 
loving them - and their idyllic habitat in 
the Florida Keys — to death. 

Deaths for Florida’s endangered 
Key deer hit an all-time high of 104 in 
1996, over 10 percent higher than the 
previous year’s level of 94. The major 
cause of mortality for these diminutive 
deer was collisions with motor ve- 
hicles. 

“If things aren’t done to help them, 
they will become extinct,” says 
Michael McMinn, deputy refuge 
manager of the National Key Deer 
Refuge. “Their population is centered 
on two islands that are also targeted for 
major development.” 

Only 250 to 300 Key deer are 
estimated to remain. Wildlife authori- 
ties have expanded their refuge to about 
8,000 acres to give them a fighting 
chance, put stringent controls on human 
development in the Keys and enforced 
lower speed limits on motor vehicles. 

One of the most striking features of 
Key deer is their disproportionately 
short legs. Researchers figure this is an 
adapatation to help these Lilliputian 
critters scramble through dense thickets 
in the Keys. 

Their color can range from 
reddish-brown to a grizzled gray. Like 
humans, the animals often turn grayer 
as they age. 

Mature females of these petite deer 
range in weight from 40 to 60 pounds, 
while fully grown bucks can hit 80 to 


100 pounds. This makes them alluring 
to humans, but they’re also easy prey 
for domestic dogs, which sometime 
attack and kill the tiny deer. 

Many Key deer also have gotten 
used to people, who sometime feed 
them human junk food their digestive 
tracts can’t handle. The result is many 
become ill because they don’t eat their 
natural diet. 

Key deer have been around for 
millenia, and once thrived in most of 
the Keys. But the balance tipped 
against them in the 1930s and °40s, 
when hunting almost wiped them out, 
says McMinn. 

In response to that, the National 
Key Deer Refuge was created in 1954, 
centered around Big Pine Key. For a 
while their numbers rebounded, 
reaching an estimated 350 to 400 
during the 1970s. 

But then more waves of human 
development swept over the Keys, 
housing and businesses gobbled up 
invaluable habitat and more cars hit the 


Dusty Perin 


roads — and deer. Their population 
shrank along with their resources, 
dropping to an estimated count 
between 250 and 300. 

But some business owners in the 
Keys question that if up to 100 deer are 
killed per year, how can the herd’s 
count remain about the same each 
year? 

“It’s not rocket science. We’ re 
killing each year, close to every year’s 
production,” says McMinn. 

“Whether it’s 450 or 250 it’s not 
the main issue,” says Phil Frank, a 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion wildlife biologist stationed in the 
Keys. “The most important issue is 
maintaining adequate habitat and 
quality conditions where a healthy herd 
can be supported.” 

Will our Key deer survive so 
future generations will be able to see 
and appreciate them from a safe 
distance? Only time will tell. @ 


— Frank H. Adams 
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By Keith J. Whittington 


oastal Florida, with its white sandy beaches and 
warm tropical climate, initially comes to mind 
when one first thinks of Florida. Although the 
beaches are idyllic, they often include lots of 
people, automobiles and high-rise hotels. Most people do not 
consider. inland: Florida picturesque, but this is precisely where 
some of Florida’s most impressive natural beauty exists. 
_. Growing up in a mountainous setting, | initially found the flat 
“Florida landscape uninteresting. To me, picturesque scenes are 
more obvious where there are hills and valleys, Anyone who has 
ever sat on a mountain top and gazed upon a tree-filled valley is 
immediately taken by the splendor of the scene. Florida does have 
, beauty. that rivals these mountainous scenes, but this Florida exists 
away from the beaches and in the pinewood forests, swamps and 
‘hardwood hammocks. This is the Florida that most people never 
really see or experience. 

I discovered this “other Florida” while attending my first 
photographic workshop at the J.W. Corbett Wildlife Management 
Area in the early *90s. Initially, Fhad the same old feelings - big 
deal, no mountains and no valleys; everything around me was flat. 
I did notice, however, that everyone was shooting pictures, so 
went from person to person to see the kinds of pictures they were 
taking. I found out they were looking at their immediate surround- 
ings and finding great shots everywhere. 

Suddenly a miraculous transformation occurred. I went from. 

not seeing anything to seeing so many possible shots that I didn’t 
know what to shoot next. Individually even the trees and the plants 


~—..took,on a:special charm. Once I learned to look at the intimate 
_ scenes that surrounded me, the entire.landscape opened up before 
my eyes. 


“The diversity of the foliage in Florida is what makes it such a 
great place to shoot pictures. The trees bend into countless forma- 
tions. Every tropical plant has its own remarkable shape, and when 
combined with reflections off the water, Florida’s landscape 
becomes a photograper’s paradise. [> Re 


Above: Field of lichen, Hobe Sound National Wildlife 


Refuge; Pine flatwood forest, Dupuis Reserve State Forest 
Page 9: Sante Fe River, O’Leno State Park. 
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pine forest and Sante Fe River by Keith J. Whittington 


Background photo by Marc Epstein 
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If you look closely, you may notice 
the way a group of wide-leafed plants 
combines with a backdrop of trees. 
Perhaps you will love the way a cypress 
tree is reflecting off the water, or the 
twisting branches of a live oak tree draped 
with Spanish moss. The bromeliads that 
grow on the branches of trees have 
intricate flowering shapes and contain a 
myriad of colors. You will find that the 
more you look, the more you will see. 

By varying the length of the lenses 
you use, you can get a variety of great 
pictures of the same scene without even 
moving. Use a wide angle lens to capture 
the broad landscape, and a telephoto lens 
to zoom in on a single plant. Superb 
surreal and impressionistic images are 
also possible by using long lenses. The 
only limitation you have is your own 
imagination. 

If you continuously go to the same 
place, you will find that the way you look 
at the same scene will evolve and you will 
get pictures that you never saw before. I 
love the peace and tranquility that exists 
in these areas, and the lack of crowds just 
enhances this whole atmosphere. 


i ae 


Above: 


Cyp 


Florida has an abundance of parks 
and wildlife refuge areas, and many of 
these parks provide boardwalks and well- 
marked trails with most of the vegetation 
and plant species identified. Having 
learned how to see Florida, I now explore 
every park I can find. 

At small Peck Lake Park, not far 
from my house in Hobe Sound, there is a 
boardwalk which traverses several 
ecosystems within the span of a half mile. 
This park goes from a pinewood forest, to 
a freshwater wetland area, to an Indian 
midden, to a saltwater wetland area and 
ends at the Intracoastal Waterway. The 
biodiversity of this little park is unbeliev- 
able. 

One day while I was shooting in this 
park someone walked by and asked me 
why I was taking pictures when he didn’t 
see anything attractive. I tried to point out 
to him what I saw, but he was in too much 
of a hurry and moved on. He never saw 
the beauty that surrounded him. Most 
people just never take the time to really 
see what’s all around them. 

Hopefully the pictures included with 
this article will give you an appreciation 


ress swamp, Highlands Hammock State Park. 


Page 11: Sunset at Paurotis Pond, Everglades National Park. 
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for the inner beauty that exists in Florida. 
If you decide to experience this “other 
Florida” for yourself, try to go in every 
season. Many of the plants and trees 
bloom throughout the year so the scene is 
constantly changing. Summer is an 
especially wonderful season to experience 
the lush greens and the true tropical 
nature of Florida. Although the change of 
seasons in not as obvious in Florida as it 
is in other areas, there is a very definite 
but subtle change that occurs. 

You need to photograph in the early 
morning or late afternoon since the 
midday sun is so harsh. Although the 
scene may look spectacular to the naked 
eye, the contrast will be too great for the 
film’s ability to capture the full range of 
highlights and shadows. 

So look at Florida with new eyes, 
wander slowly through the parks, absorb 
the scene developing around you and you 
will experience the same inner peace and 
excitement I get every time I am out in 
the Florida Wilderness. @) 


Keith J. Whittington is a photojour- 
nalist from Hobe Sound. 


Page 10 and 11 photos by Keith J. Whittington 
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ry 


For Palm Beach Anglers 


‘hanks to annual stocking by 

the Game and Fresh 

Water Fish Commission 

(GFC), Palm Beach County 
has a sustained sunshine bass fishery 
readily available to suburban anglers 
afoot or afloat. The feisty sunshine, a 
hybrid produced by crossing a female 
white bass with a male striped bass 
produced by GFC biologists at hatcheries, 
does not reproduce, hence the need for 
annual stocking. 

The Lake Worth drainage system, 
which runs from Boca Raton to the Palm 
Beach Canal, is prime sunshine bass 
territory. It includes Lake Ida and Lake 
Osborne, deep lakes which the sunshine 
bass prefers. 

The GFC stocking program in Palm 
Beach County started in the mid 1970s 
and calls for the annual release of 
approximately 15,000 young fish each 
spring. The drainage system contains a 
plentiful supply of threadfin shad, a 
favorite food of the sunshine bass that 
ensures a good rate of growth for the 
predators. 

The acknowledged guru of sunshine 
bass fishing in south Florida is Capt. 
Thomas “Butch” Moser, of Boynton 
Beach. A former commercial fisherman 
and charterboat skipper, Moser now 
prefers fishing the calmer waters contigu- 
ous to Lake Ida. His catches of both 
largemouth and sunshine bass, almost all 
of which are released, are truly awesome. 
Moser and a friend once caught and 
released 25 sunshine bass and 130 
largemouth bass over a three-day period. 
Several of the largemouths were 
6-pounders. 

The secret to Moser’s success is 
using lively threadfin shad, a 4-inch 
baitfish he catches in a castnet in the early 
morning hours when most anglers and 
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Text and Photographs by 
Bob Huttemeyer 


guides are still asleep. If you want to fish 
with Butch you’d better be prepared to be 
on the water by 5 a.m. It is essential to 
approach a school of shad as quietly as a 
cat burglar, so Moser cuts the main engine 
and proceeds by trolling motor once he 
reaches the area where he catches the 


shad. 

To accurately home in on a school of 
shad, Moser has two transducers attached 
to the shaft of his trolling motor. One is 
set at an angle of 45 degrees upward; the 


other is set at 45 degrees downward. This 
enables him to spot baitfish ahead of the 
boat as well as on the bottom, and thus 
approach the school quietly. 

Catching the elusive shad is easier 
than keeping the fragile baitfish alive 
after they are caught. Two circular 30- 
gallon tanks are used as livewells. These 
are equipped with pumps that constantly 
supply fresh water to the tanks and 
simultaneously remove scales, excrement, 
and other sediment from the bottom. Even 


this elaborate system won’t keep shad 
frisky for much more than two hours. 

Many anglers believe the winter 
months are the only time to catch 
sunshines, but this is not so; they can be 
caught all year. Sunshines do prefer 
cooler water, so the best time to try for 
them during the summer is right after a 
rainstorm, when the water temperature is > 
lowest. 

A favored early morning location for 
catching sunshines is the small canal 
leading eastward from Lake Ida to Lake 
Eden, a small pond about a few hundred 
yards fronr the larger lake. We usually eele)(> 
anchor just west of the bridge spanning 
the canal. A light spinning outfit with 4- 
pound test line and a No. 2 short-shank ham er TT 
live-bait hook tied directly to the line is cs 
the sportiest tackle to use. The shad is 
hooked through the upper lip and free- 
lined. We occasionally use a light float, 


which enables one to follow the action of water temperatul 


the bait more easily. When a bass ap- ie. 
proaches the bait the shad will suddenly www 
develop a major case of the nerves as it 


senses the predator. Both sunshines and 
largemouth bass tend to chase the bait 
before attacking. The rule of thumb is to 
count to four before setting the hook. 

Dead or dying baitfish are constantly 
culled from the tank and tossed out as 
chum. The gurry and scales being pumped 
overboard also act as chum, and it is not 
uncommon to catch sunshines that are 
hanging directly below the discharge. One 
of the problems in using live shad is the 
tendency for birds to congregate around 
the boat. It is common to have pelicans, 
terns, egrets and great blue herons all 
diving and swooping over the targeted 
area at the same time. They not only will 
pick up the dead bait, but many will go 
after the live bait meant for the quarry. 
This frequently results in one of the birds, 
usually a pelican, getting hooked. The 
best way to outsmart the birds is to stick 
the rodtip as deep into the water as 
possible when free-lining the bait. 

We use another method of fishing 
with live shad when fishing the 18-foot 
depths just south of the ski ramps in Lake > 


Above: Art Harris hooks a sunshine bass at the Sixth Avenue Bridge in Lake Worth. 
Page 12: Thomas “Butch” Moser holds a fiesty Sunshine bass. 
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Ida. If there is a light breeze we drift 
through the deeper spots; if there is no 
breeze we use the trolling motor very 
slowly. We use a rig employing a sliding 
sinker and a float set to keep the bait 
about five feet off the bottom. At times, 
another bait is put out 60 feet astern, 
which is trolled with a split shot affixed 
18 inches above the hook in order to keep 
the bait in the strike zone. 

If netting shad in the dark isn’t for 
you, there are other ways to catch 
sunshines. Bill Watson, who specializes in 
trolling in the West Palm Beach Canal, 
uses small, black, floating Rapalas and 
Bomber plugs for sunshines. The reason 
he uses floating plugs - they do dive 
sufficiently deep when trolled - is that 
when a fish is hooked, the boat is stopped 
and the second lure rises to the surface, 
where it won’t snag the line with the fish. 
He constantly monitors his depth finder, 
looking for schools of shad, since 
sunshine bass can usually be found where 
the shad are concentrated. Most 
sunshines are taken around pilings of 
bridges, favorite hangouts for them. 

Trolling deep with chrome/black/ 
backed Rat-L-Traps, diving Rapalas and 


Shad Raps will work in the lakes. Again, 
constantly check the depth finder for the 
deep holes and the shad schools for best 
results. 

The time-honored method of catching 
sunshines in Lake Osborne is to fish for 
them on the bottom with a piece of cut 
shrimp. The water around the Sixth 
Avenue Bridge at Lake Osborne is a 
favorite location for many bottom 
fishermen. 

Bob Spickler, a Lantana tackle shop 
owner and sunshine bass aficionado, also 
likes to fish the points of land jutting out 
into Lake Osborne. The deep water off 
these points usually holds sunshines. The 
best fishing here, and in the canal system, 
occurs when there is a good flow of water 
running through the system. 

The sunshine bass is a deep-bodied 
fish, heavy for its length, and a dogged 
underwater battler. It possesses razor- 
sharp gill plates, dangerous for anglers’ 
fingers as well as monofilament lines. It is 
not uncommon to catch a sunshine with 
several hooks in its mouth, the result of 
the fish having won battles that enabled it 
to fight another day. Sunshine bass, like 
saltwater dolphins, tend to congregate 


The secret to Moser’s success with sunshine bass is using lively threadfin shad. 
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around a hooked fish. It often pays to 
keep the fish on the line and let your 
fishing companion cast a bait near the 
hooked fish. 

How large do sunshines grow? The 
average fish caught in Palm Beach 
County lakes will average 3 to 5 pounds. 
Butch Moser’s clients have caught some 8 
and 9 pounders, and he told me he lost 
one at boatside that would have gone 15 
pounds. Many of us have had fish break 
our lines on their initial run. Even 
allowing for the light line we were using, 
as well as the sharp gill plates, the 
chances are good that these were big fish. 

The International Game Fish Associa- 
tion uses the term Whiterock Bass to 
describe the hybrid. The largest fish 
caught to date weighed 24 pounds, 3 
ounces. It was caught on May 12, 1989, in 
Leesville Lake, Virginia, by David N. 
Lambert. With good water conditions and 
a constant supply of good forage to 
sustain them, there are certain to be some 
trophy sunshine bass waiting to do battle 
with Palm Beach County anglers. @ 


Bob Huttemeyer is a free lance 
outdoor writer from Tequesta. 


(ree Fishing Days June 7 & 8 


Compiled by Dick Sublette 


Everyone is welcome to fish license-free on June 7-8. 


n celebration of National 
Fishing Week, the first week- 
end in June has been desig- 
nated as Free Fishing Weekend 
by the Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission (GFC). On June 7 and 8 
anyone, including nonresidents, can 
sport fish in any public freshwater lake 
or river in Florida without a fishing 
license. All other fishing laws and 
regulations will remain in effect. 

The GFC is taking an active role 
in creating fishing opportunities for 
urbanites in many areas of Florida. In 
addition to stocking many urban ponds, 
the following events are being spon- 
sored by the GFC. 


EVERGLADES REGION 
A free-fishing event will be held 
8:30 a.m. — 11:30 a.m., Saturday, June 
7th at Tropical Fish Management Area, 


7900 S.W. 40th Street, Miami. Inter- 
ested individuals may register the day 
of the event. Rods and reels plus bait 
will be provided. Contact: Steve 
Marshall, Everglades Region Urban 
Fishing Program (561) 640-6100. 


NORTHWEST REGION 

On June 7 and 8 the public is 
invited to fish at eight Fish Manage- 

ment Areas across the Northwest 


Region: Juniper Bay Lake, Lake Victor, 


Merritt's Mill Pond, Hurricane Lake, 
Karick Lake, Lake Stone, Bear Lake 
and Joe Budd Pond. 


NORTHEAST REGION 
There will be a GFC and Florida 
Fishing and Boating Buddies Fishing 
Event on June 7 from 9 a.m. to noon at 
Hanna Park in Jacksonville. Loaner 
tackle and free bait will be furnished. 


CENTRAL REGION 

The Orlando Urban Fisheries 
Project will be holding the annual Free 
Fishing Day Derby at Lake Lorna 
Doone in Orlando on Saturday, June 7, 
from 8 a.m. — 12:30 p.m. The event is 
free and open to kids ages 15 and 
younger, and to seniors over the age of 
60. There will be loaner rods and reels, 
bait, food and prizes. 


SOUTH REGION 

A free fishing event will be held at 
Freedom Lake Park in Pinellas Park in 
Pinellas County beginning at 8:00 a.m., 
Saturday, June 7. The event is spon- 
sored by the GFC’s South Region 
Urban Fishing Project, the Pinellas 
Park Parks and Recreation Department 
and the local Kiwanis Club. There will 
be loaner rods and reels and bait. 

The GFC will sponsor a two-day 
open house, exhibits and displays at the 
Tenoroc Fish Management Area, 
Lakeland, June 7 and 8. Tenoroc has 
among its nine phosphate fishing pits 
improved fishing facilities for the 
physically challenged anglers. @ 


eet 


Ti 
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July 1948 
_ Florida’s First Kid Fishathon 


Florida’s first Kids Fishathon 
where everything is furnished but the 
anglers was staged in St. Petersburg in — 


early July 1948. The GFC and the St. 


_ Petersburg Evening Independent 


newspaper staged a phenomenal free 
rae kids fishing weekend on a one-acre 


_ lake in the middle of the city. More 


O50 a 1,200 youngsters had two of the 


“finest fishing days of their lives. GFC 
_ Director Ben C. Morgan and Commis-_ 


i _ sioner Cecil Webb peeled off their — 


0 ats and baited hooks and unsnarled— 
lines right along with the 20 game 


be : oe ege to the Si vee 4 
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Preaching The 
OY Congervation 


By Dick Sublette 


he time was June of 1947. 

The Second World War 

was over for less than two 

years. Harry S. Truman 
was the President. A nationwide coal 
strike was imminent. Sugar rationing was 
officially ended. World War II price 
controls continued. Americans were 
entertained and got their late-breaking 
news from network radio. In Florida a 
new state law banned beer sales on 
Sunday. The big motion picture release 
was The Yearling. Passenger rail traffic 
was big business. The interstate highway 
system was yet to be created. 

In Tallahassee Ben C. Morgan, 
director of the 3-year-old Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission (GFC), issued a 
public warning to anglers to stay out of 
the upper Wakulla River. 

Morgan oversaw the newly formed 
GFC at a time when the country and the 
world were going through dramatic 
changes. The agency was created by a 
Florida Constitutional amendment during 
World War II. In 1947 Morgan and the 
GFC announced an immediate bold 

_ conservation program with long-range 


fell, 
ue 


a. 
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In law enforcement Morgan proposed 
to increase the 177 wildlife officers in the 
field to 220. A good wildlife officer was 
not only a policeperson but a diplomat, 
lawyer and salesperson as well. Extensive 
training programs were begun for officers 
in districts all over the state. 

Next came the giant problem of 
restoration and propagation of game and 
freshwater fish. Restocking deer, turkey 
and quail was a high priority. A compre- 
hensive fish management survey was 
announced for all fresh waters in Florida. 

Morgan’s third initiative addressed 
the long overlooked conservation educa- 
tion program. Morgan wrote, “The people 
of Florida must be educated to the need 
for conservation before we attain any 
measure of success. No conservation 
program can be carried out without the 
understanding and cooperation of the 
public. If we can teach (Floridians) that 
guarding nature’s resoutces is everyone’s 
responsibility, our battle is half won.” 

Morgan announced the formation of 
the Bureau of Information and Education. 
“Through the medium of the press, radio, 
moving pictures, FLORIDA WILDLIFE 
and direct contact with youth and civic 


angel 


groups, this bureau will preach the gospel 
of conservation.” That bureau is currently 
the GFC’s Office of Informational 
Services. 
The First Issue 

FLORIDA WILDLIFE began as a 
monthly publication in June 1947. The 
first of 12 editors, William W. Weeks, was 
also the GFC’s publicity director. The 16- 
page magazine was distributed free. 

Weeks wrote in the first issue that, 
“More and more conservationists have 
come to realize that education is the only 
solution to the relentless shrinkage of our 
natural resources. Every man, woman and 
child in the nation must be made to 
realize that the burden of salvaging our 
wildlife rests square on their shoulders.” 

FLORIDA WILDLIFE had predeces- 
sors: 

¢ 1929-1931: Florida Woods and 

Waters 

© 1931-1932: Monthly News Bulletin 

© 1934-1935: Florida Conservator 

* 1936: Outdoor Florida 

¢ 1940-1942: Florida Game and Fish 

All of these were published by 
various forerunners of the GFC. 

Early editions OR 


LIFE were printed in black and white 
with a single color. The magazine had a 
large-page format for its first five issues. 
All photographs were printed in black and 
white. Each edition carried a detailed list 
of every game and fish law violator, the 
charge, fine, county where the violation 
occurred and the name of the arresting 
officer. 

By the sixth issue FLORIDA WILD- 
LIFE went through its first redesign. The 
page size was reduced to the popular Time 
magazine-size format. A two-page center 
spread of news and comments of the 
Florida Wildlife Federation was included. 
The magazine had grown to a 20-page 
size. The hunting and fishing law viola- 
tion list continued. 


Color 

The first multi-color cover appeared 
in January 1952. The cover painting of 
Florida squirrels was by Florida State 
University grad student Carolyn Henry of 
St. Petersburg. Color photography was 
first used on the cover in the December 
1953 edition. 

It wasn’t until May of 1976 that 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE used four-color [>> 


Page 16, 17 & 18 background photos by Tom Evans 


January-February 1997 $2.95 


a The January-F ebruary 1997 cover, painted by art editor Pasay 
Perkerson to celebrate the magazine’s 50 years of publis hing, has 
generated many calls and letters requesting a print. " 


_ 


~ 
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photography inside the magazine. And it 
was a stunner. A photograph of the entire 
state was taken from 500 miles in space 
by an electrographic technology satellite. 
This was followed by eight pages of 
striking scenic and wildlife closeups. 

Four-color photography and art have 
been used inside the magazine regularly 
ever since. In 1994 FLORIDA WILD- 
LIFE went to an all-color format. 

In the early 1950s FLORIDA 
WILDLIFE flirted with paid advertising. 
By 1955 the magazine discontinued the 
practice. In its post-advertising days the 
magazine grew in stature with longer 
articles and a cleaner layout. The maga- 
zine dropped the short press-release items 
for more complex stories and began to use 
free lance articles of substance. 

In recent years the magazine has had 
a number of the published features 
reprinted for mass distribution to schools 
and universities. Most notable were 
Florida’s Nonvenomous Snakes by Craig 
N. Huegel and David G. Cook and several 
series by D. Bruce Means, Ph.D., on 
Florida’s Wetlands and Florida’s Up- 
lands. 

In April 1959 Wallace Hughes was 
appointed the first art editor. Hughes 
helped to mature the publication with a 
more sophisticated design. Many of the 
covers during the 1960s and 1970s were 
painted by Hughes. Hughes worked as art 
editor for three of the magazine’s editors, 
Bill Hansen, Gene Smith and Morrie 
Naggiar. 

FLORIDA WILDLIFE’s second art 
editor, John Roberge, established the 
popular annual wildlife photo contest. The 
magazine was overwhelmed with photo 
entries. First-place winners were used as 
cover photos. 

The wildlife photo contest remains a 
popular annual feature in FLORIDA 
WILDLIFE. 

In the July-August 1984 issue Gregg 
Murray’s scratchboard original painting of 
a Florida panther was printed as a 
wraparound cover. Two thousand prints 
were offered as a free premium to persons 
who purchased three new one-year 
subscriptions to FLORIDA WILDLIFE. 
The popular print was sold out. 

The following year Murray’s gray fox 
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Above: Former art editor Wallace Hughes’ January 1973 cover art of speckled perch. 


Page 19: The magazine’s premium offer of a signed and numbered print of a Florida 
panther by artist Gregg Murray appeared on the July-August 1984 cover. The print is 
no longer available. Six winning cover art prints that are available are reproduced on 


page 29. 


The coven print have 
become collectiples. 
Many eupecribere have 
the winning art prints 


plus the original oregg 
Mayrray prints or the 
gray rox and, the Flovida 
panther 


scratchboard painting was published as a 
wraparound cover. Once again the reprint 
offer met with phenomenal success. 

Since 1986 FLORIDA WILDLIFE 
has sponsored an annual cover art contest. 
Artists are invited to submit wildlife 
cover art suitable for a wraparound cover. 
The winning artist is presented a $500 
prize. The artist signs and numbers 1,000 
prints for FLORIDA WILDLIFE to 
distribute to subscribers who order a 
three-year or three one-year subscriptions. 

The cover prints have become 
collectibles. Mary Beth Savage, magazine 
circulation and promotion manager for the 
past 12 years, says, “Many subscribers 
have the 11 winning art reprints plus the 


Florida is one of 36 states that publishes a hunting, fishing and 
conservation magazine. 
FLORIDA WILDLIFE’s press run is 25,000. 


original Gregg Murray prints of the gray Subscribers live throughout the United States and in 18 
fox and the Florida panther.” The 12th countries. 


winning cover art will appear in the There have been 12 editors since June 1947. 
september-October 1997 edition. : 
See ee There have been three art editors since 1959: Wallace Hughes, 


Savage has promoted multi-year 
subscriptions with other popular premi- John Roberge and Peggy Perkerson: 


ums such as Susan Cerulean and Ann Stories, photos and art work are submitted by GFC personnel, 
Morrow’s Florida Wildlife Viewing editorial staff and free-lancers. 


Guide and the new Florida Trails, A Editing, design and layout are done at GFC headquarters in 
Guide to Florida’s Natural Habitats. Tallahassee 


MRS neh nom Fr | rank Printing and binding are done at Colonial Press International 
distinguished herself and the magazine in. Miami. 
with award-winning covers, designs and 
layouts. Perkerson received the 1995 
Davis Productivity Award for her design 
of the state Florida panther license tag. 

Associate editor Frank H. Adams 
has covered wildlife for The New York 
Times, Reuters news service and others. 
Adams has been associate editor since 
July 1995. Dick Sublette replaced editor 
Andrea H. Blount in September 1993. 

In September 1949 the magazine 
went from free distribution to paid 
distribution. The price was 10 cents a 
copy or $1 a year. In July 1976 
FLORIDA WILDLIFE shifted from a 
monthly to a bi-monthly publication 
schedule. In March 1997 FLORIDA 
WILDLIFE increased its subscription 
rate from $10 to $12 a year to help 
defray the increasing expense to the 
state for publishing the magazine. 

In the 50 years since Marjory 
Stoneman Douglas first published The 


ayajans 210 


Florida panther by Gregg Murray 


Sea of Grass, 10 U.S. presidents have sat 1984 Florida Panther by Gregg Murtay 
in office, the interstate highway system 1985 Gray Fox‘by Gregg Murray 
has been built, commercial television and 
computers have become commonplace. 
Florida’s unprecedented population 1986 Wood Ducks by Art Biro 
growth, coupled with shrinking natural 1987 Bobwhite Quail by Charles Rowe 
habitat has resulted in a growing list of 1988 © Largemouth Bass by Scott B. Crouse 
endangered species. In 1997 FLORIDA 1989 Reddish Egrets by Dee Smith 
WILDLIFE still has a role to play in 1990 Purple Gallinules by Dee Smith 
“preaching the gospel of conservation.” @ 1991 Black Bears by Terry Smith 
1992 Manatees by Linda Thompson 

Dick Sublette is the editor of 1993 Florida Panther by Donald Rust 

FLORIDA WILDLIFE. 1994 White-tailed Deer by David H. Bollman 


1995 Kestrels by Linda Thompson 
1996 Green-backed Heron by Ed Takacs 
1997 To be announced Sept.-Oct. 1997 
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na late February day the 

air is warm and humid in 

the woods of the Joe 

Budd Wildlife Manage- 
ment Area near Tallahassee, giving a hint 
that spring is almost here. Many trees and 
vines, such as wild plum, crab apple and 
yellow jasmine, are putting out colorful 
blooms. 

“They look great now but we could 
be in for one more cold snap before spring 
gets here,” which could nip the blooms in 
the bud, says Don Francis, a Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission (GFC) 
wildlife biologist, who is showing me 
around the area. 

Low dark clouds scud across the sky, 
threatening to prove the weather forecast- 
ers may be right, that it could rain soon. If 
it does, the water will fall on an incredible 
profusion of oaks, magnolias, beeches, 
pines, shrubs and other vegetation. 

Just a few years ago many of the 
wooded places we pass through had most 
of their planted slash pines cut down. 
What we’re seeing is nature reasserting 
itself, mixed in with planted pines. 

Along the roads we see tracks left by 
deer, raccoons and turkeys and other 
birds. “Nature’s amazing. If you leave it 
alone, it'll heal itself,” Francis says. 

These areas in Joe Budd are managed 
by the GFC, and are part of the state’s 
Conservation and Recreation Lands 
(CARL) program to save invaluable 
wildlife habitats. This program aims to 
preserve diverse habitats so wildlife will 
have a place to live, and future genera- 
tions of people will be able to enjoy the 
splendors of nature in the Sunshine State. 

“Florida has the most aggressive 
land-purchasing program in the country,” 
says Hugh Boyter, the GFC’s supervisor 
for the Land Management Planning 
Section in the Bureau of Wildlife Man- 
agement. 

“It’s because of massive pressures to 
develop the land in Florida, to develop 
natural habitats and ecosystems. It’s one 
of the few ways you can protect them,” he 
says. 

In the last SO years over 8 million 
acres of Florida’s landscape have been 
transformed by humans for agricultural or 
urban uses. During the same time the 
state’s population jumped from under 2.7 
million to more than 14.4 million. 

Habitat loss and degradation are the 
biggest threats to Florida’s wildlife. The 
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CARL Program 


Saves Land For 
The Future 


By Frank H. Adams 


Florida has one of the most aggressive land- 
purchasing programs in the country. 


alddiy yer 


TYPE 1 
WILDLIFE MAGAGEMENT 
AREAS FUNDED 
THROUGH CARL 


SOUTH REGION 
Arbuckle, Chassahowitzka, Hilochee 


NORTHEAST REGION 

Andrews, Aucilla (Partial - Wacissa/ 
Aucilla Sinks), Big Bend, Big Shoals, 
Goethe, Jennings Forest 


NORTHWEST REGION 
Joe Budd (Partial — Davis Tract), Point 
Washington (Partial), Tate’s Hell 


EVERGLADES REGION 

J.W. Corbett (Partial - Old Leon Moss), 
Rotenberger (Partial - Seminole 
Lands) 


CENTRAL REGION 

Caravelle, Guana River, Half Moon, 
Homosassa Reserve, Jumper Creek, 
Lake George, Little Big 
Econlockhatchee, Rock Springs Run, 
Seminole Forest, Three Lakes, Tiger 
Bay, Tosohatchee, Triple N. Ranch 


GFC lists 117 of Florida’s native fish, 
reptiles, amphibians, birds, mammals and 
invertebrates as endangered, threatened or 
species of special concern. 

There are reasons to preserve wild 
places other than for the welfare of 
protected species and more common wild 
critters. People go there for recreation and 
to re-create themselves. The great escape 
into the outdoors rejuvenates people and 
refreshes their souls. 

A number of state agencies manage 
CARL lands to preserve as much of 
natural Florida as they can to leave the 
best possible legacy for future genera- 
tions. Besides the GFC, the Division of 
Recreation and Parks, the Division of 
Forestry and several other state divisions 
or offices do this vital work. 

Funds for CARL land management 
come from a variety of sources, including 
the Preservation 2000 bond series. 
Preservation 2000 is a state-run program 
that raises money to fund CARL and other 
projects. 

Between 1991 and the end of 1995, 
CARL has used over $500 million from 
Preservation 2000, along with other 
funding, to buy over 329,000 acres of 
Florida land. 

By the end of 1995 more than 
882,000 acres had been placed under the 


aegis of various agencies administering 
state holdings. This included land 
acquired under the auspices of the 
Endangered Environmental Lands 
program prior to the inception of CARL 
or Preservation 2000. 

At the end of 1995, the GFC was 
either the lead agency or a cooperating 
agency in overseeing roughly 516,000 
acres of CARL land in Florida. These 
range the length and breadth of the state 
and cover Florida’s varied types of 
habitats. 

They include dome-shaped stands of 
cypress trees which dot the state’s 
landscape. These are fascinating places 
where the interiors can give visitors the 
impression of being inside wooden 
cathedrals, whose vaulting columns are 
made from cypress tree trunks festooned 
with a beautiful blend of plants. 

Hardwood hammocks, like those 
found in the Andrews Wildlife Manage- 
ment Area, are another important type of 
Florida habitat protected by CARL. In 
these, stands of oaks, hickories and other 
hardwoods create canopies with their 
leaves and branches while smaller plants 
and animals live their lives underneath. 

The GFC’s CARL holdings also 
include the Three Lakes Wildlife Manage- 
ment Area near Yeehaw Junction, which 


features Florida’s dry prairies. The 
prairies have wire grass mixed with 
palmettos and scattered stands of pines, 
and are home for birds like Audubon’s 
crested caracaras and endangered red- 
cockaded woodpeckers. And the area has 
respectable populations of deer and feral 
hogs, too. 

CARL lands also include habitat in 
south Florida where the last wild Florida 
panthers survive. Human activity is what 
put them in jeopardy, and now humans are 
helping to preserve them. 

“If we fail to act now, the chances of 
successfully maintaining species such as 
Florida panther, Audubon’s crested 
caracara, Florida black bear, and others 
will diminish greatly,” says a GFC report 
called Closing the Gaps in Florida’s 
Wildlife Habitat Conservation System. 
“Just as we now blame past generations 
for the extinction of the passenger pigeon, 
Carolina parakeet and ivory-billed 
woodpecker, future Floridians will 
ultimately hold our generation responsible 
for the manner in which we conserve the 
species and natural resources we inher- 
ited.” @ 

Frank H. Adams is the associate 
editor of FLORIDA WILDLIFE. 
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6 4 t’s wonderful to have a place 
like this only two hours from 
home,” said Gary Dreyer of 
Safety Harbor, Florida. He 

and his two sons, Cory, age 14, and Cody, 
age 10, were enjoying their first hunt on 
the Andrews Wildlife Management Area 
(WMA), located in Levy County. “We 
only have a smile to show for the morning 
hunt but it was well worth the trip,” he 
said. 

That reaction is not uncommon for 
users of this 3,877-acre tract located in 
western Levy County between Fanning 
Springs and Chiefland. In fact many 
people refer to it as the “Jewel of the 
Suwannee.” It certainly is one of the more 
beautiful spots in Florida with majestic 
oaks, maples and cypress trees lining the 
Suwannee River. 

“Andrews is an excellent example of 
a river hardwood hammock. In fact, it is 
one of Florida’s largest remaining 
unaltered contiguous hardwood hammock 
forests,” said Steve Stafford, a wildlife 
scientist for the Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission (GFC). “This is the last 
large tract of hardwood forest left in the 
Suwannee River basin.” 

The land was purchased in 1985 
under two land acquisition programs: 
Save Our Rivers and Conservation and 
Recreation Lands. The majority of the 
land was purchased with the assistance of 
The Nature Conservancy and ultimately 
sold to the state. 
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Above: Tupelo and cypress near the Suwannee River at Andrews Wildlife Management Area. 
Page 22: Andrews is one of Florida’s largest remaining unaltered contiguous hardwood hammock forests. 


Today the area is home to four Florida champion trees and two national 


registry trees. 


The old-growth upland hardwood 
forest shows little evidence of human 
disturbance. It is in various stages of 
growth and decay and provides habitat for 
a variety of wildlife species. 

The land belonged to the Andrews 
family in Chiefland for over 40 years 
before the state bought it. The area was 
managed for outdoor recreation with the 
main goal of protecting its natural beauty. 

Prior to the Andrews’ ownership, the 
land was generally open to a broad range 
of uncontrolled uses. Cattle grazing, 
logging, recreational hunting and fishing 
were common land uses. Until the 1950s, 
Florida law gave citizens the right to 
graze cattle and range hogs on any open, 
unfenced lands in the state. 

Today, descendants of these range 
hogs are still found throughout Andrews 
WMA as Eric Nix of Brooksville discov- 
ered on his hunt in it. Nix bagged a 110- 
pound hog on the first morning of the 
general gun hunt on the area. “This is 


probably the most beautiful and the best 
place I have ever hunted,” said Nix. 

Limited hunting is offered in the 
area, and the white-tailed deer, hog and 
squirrel populations are excellent. All 
hunts, except small game, require a valid 
quota hunt permit. There are no exemp- 
tions. Small game hunts require daily hunt 
permits. There are 40 permits available 
and they may be picked up at the check 
station on a first-come, first-served basis. 

Timber harvesting in the area was 
confined to the virgin cypress near the 
river floodplain. These massive trees were 
cut in the early 1900s and dragged to the 
river for transportation to the sawmills. 

Today the area is home to four 
Florida champion trees and two national 
registry trees. Florida champion trees 
listed in the area include persimmon, 
Florida maple, bluff oak and river birch. 
The two national registry trees listed for 
the area are Florida basswood and winged 
elm. 


The Florida basswood is 101 inches 
in circumference and 99 feet high. 
Basswood flowers have a sweet odor and 
basswood honey is highly favored for its 
quality. 

The winged elm is 132 inches in 
circumference and 114 feet tall. All 
notable trees and trails are clearly marked, 
and this gives visitors the opportunity to 
view some remnants of Florida’s pristine 
forest. 

The Andrews WMA offers recreation 
for anglers, birdwatchers, hunters, hikers 
and most other types of outdoor enthusi- 
asts. And it is a unique habitat. 

For anglers, redbreast, sunfish and 
Suwannee bass fishing is excellent in the 
river, and for anglers without boats the 
area offers approximately three miles of 
shoreline. The best fishing for both 
species is during April, May and June. 

With an abundance of cavity trees, 
the area is an avian paradise for hawks 
and owls, and provides them with plenty [> 
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of squirrels, lizards and mice for food. 
“This is a great place to observe birds 
during the spring and fall migration,” said 
Jerry Krummrich of the Four Rivers 
Audubon Society in Lake City. “Because 
of the woodland habitat and the fact that 
the area is along the Suwannee River, you 
can see warblers, thrushes and both the 
swallow-tailed and Mississippi kites,” he 
said. 

The GFC created six nature footpaths 
in addition to the designated roads and 
trails. These afford visitors a chance to 
enjoy a variety of natural features like 
sinkholes, which occur throughout the 
area. Some sinkholes connect directly to 
the Suwannee and others appear to be 
spring-fed, holding water year round. 

The responsibility of managing this 

: ANDREWS = unique woodland falls to wildlife scientist 
Wildlife Management = Jeff King. He is a Ft. Lauderdale native 
Area and has a true appreciation of the north 
Florida river bluff habitat. He worked in 
the GFC’s Everglades region for six years 
after receiving a bachelor’s degree in 
wildlife and fisheries science from the 
University of Tennessee. 
People who prefer to view wildlife in 


to Gainesville 37 mis. > 


The Andrews WMA offers recreation for anglers, 
birdwatchers, hunters, hikers and most other types of 
outdoor enthusiasts. And it is a unique habitat. 
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Eastern turkeys, wild hogs and deer are some of the wildlife found at Andrews Wildlife Management Area. 


natural surroundings find Andrews to be 
an ideal location since five wildlife 
clearings are maintained in permanent 
grasses and seasonal grain crops. Visitors 
can observe many species of wildlife in 
these areas. 

Visitors often see wild turkeys 
feeding and dusting, and in spring they 
use these areas for nesting and brood- 
rearing. Gopher tortoises are common 
here, and their burrows provide shelter for 
other types of wildlife, including spiders, 
moths, skunks and mice. White-tailed 
deer feed on young shoots and succulent 
plants growing in the clearings. 

Two observation towers on the 
roadside openings offer visitors the 
Opportunity to view and photograph 
wildlife. Andrews WMA offers an 
enjoyable outing to all outdoor enthusiasts 
and is truly the “Jewel of the Suwannee.” @ 


Dewey Weaver is the public informa- 
tion coordinator for the GFC’s Northeast 
Region. 
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™™ ecople watching the 
television news in the 
winter of 1994 to °95 
were exposed to the 
appalling scene of white-tailed deer 
corpses floating in the Everglades 
sawgrass marsh — a graphic symbol of the 
devastation incurred by unprecedented 
high-water levels. 
Since then, two years of record-high 
= water nearly eradicated the deer herd and 
other land creatures which make their 
homes in the Everglades. Tree islands 
dotting the vast marsh were submerged 
and remained so for an extended period of 
time. 

Those who knew the Everglades well 
were dismayed at the slowly evolving 
picture. For the first time water backed up 
By Lt. Jim Huffstodt and inundated parts of the Big Cypress 

National Wildlife Preserve. The water was 
so deep that whitecaps appeared on the 
surface when whipped up by the wind. 

The deer were stranded on the few 
bits of remaining dry land. Their main 
forage, woody bushes and various 
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grasses, was submerged and inaccessible. 
The deer quickly exhausted the remaining 
food sources, and became increasingly 
vulnerable to disease, parasites and 
predation. 

Every time they waded or swam to 
seek some small parcel of dry land the 
deer expended precious energy. Many 
contracted hoof rot which was another 
contributing factor to their rapid demise. 

Wildlife biologists with the Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission (GFC) 
began a death watch during the fall and 
winter of 1994 to ’95. They documented 
159 deer carcasses, although the actual 
death toll was undoubtedly much higher. 

“We estimate 80 to 90 percent of the 
Everglades deer herd perished,” said 
Steve Coughlin, chief GFC Everglades 
wildlife biologist. “Deer populations are 
relatively easy to monitor, and we have an 
extensive historical data base as a 
reference. Deer mortality was a visible 
indicator of the high-water impact on all 
land creatures.” 

Only a few deer clung to life in the 


Everglades and Francis S. Taylor Wildlife 
Management Area, which covers approxi- 
mately 700,000 acres of western Broward, 
Dade and Palm Beach counties. Fish and 
wildlife on this vast area are managed by 
the GFC. 

Coughlin described the flooding 
process as a “snowball effect” which 
encompassed the last two years as the 
entire Everglades system and surrounding 
areas were inundated by heavy rain. 

In December 1994 the water level for 
the Everglades was 3.25 feet above 
normal. “This was the highest level ever 
recorded since the Army Corps of 
Engineers began measuring water levels 
in the 1940s,” Coughlin said. 

During the fall and winter of 1994 to 
°95, biologists recorded 72.72 inches of 
rain for the area, or 152 percent of the 
normal rainfall for that period, Coughlin 
said. 

Subsequent rainfalls in 1995 to °96 
fell short of the record, but it was like 
pouring water from a faucet into a full 
glass. The islands, by and large, remained 


Above: An estimated 80 to 90 percent of the Everglades deer herd perished. 
Page 26: High water in Everglades National Park. 


submerged, and the surviving habitat 
supported only a handful of deer. 

The GFC did what it could for the 
remnant of the deer herd. It closed the 
area to hunting right after the archery 
season in 1994, and closed the entire 
season during 1995 to ’96, and 1996 to 
°97. The great majority of hunters 
understood the severity of the situation 
and supported the closing. 

“High-water periods are part of the 
natural cycle in the Everglades ecosys- 
tem,” Coughlin explained. “But you have 
to understand that today we have a man- 
driven system that can be manipulated to 
create excessive and unnatural high-water 
events. 

“The northern remnant of the 
Everglades is crisscrossed with deep 
canals,” he said. “The flow and amount of 
water is determined by dozens of water- 
control structures maintained and oper- 
ated by the South Florida Water Manage- 
ment District. 

“We have worked closely with the 
district in trying to more closely replicate 
the natural cycle, but the high-water 
episodes left them with no options. The 
first priority had to be flood control for 
the metropolitan area which borders the 
Everglades on the east. The needs of the 
Everglades agricultural area to the north 
also had to be taken into account.” 

Coughlin pointed out the fact that the 
deer herd is very resilient, and will 
eventually recover. He emphasized, 
however, that this may be a long process 
dependent on future water levels. The 
herd could begin to come back in a few 
years if the Everglades has several dry 
seasons in a row. 

The high water didn’t just affect the 
deer herd. Other terrestrial species were 
decimated. These included raccoons, 
bobcats and opossums. 

“Tt is difficult to accurately estimate 
the exact extent of the high-water impact 
on these animals,” Coughlin said. 
“However, it is safe to say that the decline 
was similar in scope to the deer die-off. 
Thousands of small mammals perished.” 

Biologists conducted a survey of 
rodents and mice in 1995 on the remain- 
ing patches of dry ground around the 
perimeter of the area. The survey indi- 
cated that many important prey species 
had almost disappeared. 

“Predators that heavily utilize rodents 
as a food source, which includes every- [> 
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thing from snakes and bobcats to birds of 
prey, were surely affected by this loss,” 
Coughlin said. 

Deep water in the Everglades also 
affected a wide range of wading birds that 
stalk the shallows in search of prey. 
Throughout the area the water was just 
too deep for most wading bird species. 
Species affected included the white ibis, 
green-backed heron, snowy egret, tri- 
colored heron and little blue heron. 

“These wading birds dispersed, trying 
to find other suitable foraging areas,” 
Coughlin said. “There was very little 
nesting going on within the Everglades. 
The extent of the high-water impact was 
significant.” 

The extended period of high-water 
levels also posed a threat to the survival 
of the important tropical hardwood 
hammocks and tree islands. Century-old 
ficus and other trees were dying off. 
Biologists feared this would change the 
natural plant community or open up the 
tree islands to an invasion of exotic plants 
such as Brazilian pepper. 

“Luckily, we haven’t seen this 
develop at this point in time,” Coughlin 
said. “We are, however, closely monitor- 
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ing the situation. The tropical hardwood 
hammocks are a vital component within 
the endangered Everglades ecosystem.” 

The flooded marshes did, however, 
provide more spawning habitat for 
largemouth bass. GFC fishery biologists 
reported last spring that fishing in the 
Everglades was the best it had been in six 
years. 

The results were startling. Surveys 
documented that anglers caught 136,764 
bass during the 1994 and 1995 creel 
surveys. This was more than twice as 
many bass caught than during creel 
surveys conducted over the previous four 
years combined. 

“In addition the percentage of quality 
bass in the population--fish measuring 14 
inches or longer--increased from 14 
percent in 1993 to 27 percent in 1996,” 
said Jon Fury, who leads the Everglades 
Fisheries Investigation Project. 

“Top minnows, gar and bowfin 
thrived during the high-water period,” 
Fury said. “In the long run this expanded 
food source will benefit alligators, 
raccoons, wading birds and birds of prey 
such as the osprey.” 

One might say that the bad news of 


dispersed, trying to find other suitable foraging areas. 
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high water in the “glades” was good news 
for anglers. But thinking conservationists 
understand that there remains a need to 
find a middle course benefiting the entire 
fish and wildlife community from Florida 
panthers to largemouth bass. 

Reality dictates that the Everglades 
will never again return to a totally pristine 
state. The presence of millions of people 
in south Florida brings with it a tremen- 
dous demand for drinking water and flood 
protection. In addition, the 700,000-acre 
Everglades Agricultural Area requires 
millions of gallons of water every year for 
irrigation. 

Protecting the fragile and delicate 
balance of the Everglades demands we 
mimic nature as much as possible within 
these constraints. At the very least, we 
must minimize the unnatural extremes in 
the frequency and magnitude of flood and 
drought. 

The task is challenging. The prize is 
rich and vast. The decision is ours. @ 


Lt. Jim Huffstodt is the GFC public 
information coordinator for the Ever- 
glades Region. 
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FLORIDA WILDLIFE is pleased to offer you your choice of exclusive wildlife art prints which have 
previously been featured on our covers. For every $22.50 purchase (plus $2 shipping & handling) in 
new or renewal subscriptions, you may choose one of these beautiful wildlife prints, absolutely FREE. 
The choice is yours! 


Grey Fox, 1985 Bobwhite Quail, 1987 
by Gregg Murray by Charles Rowe 


~ 


Reddish Egrets, 1989 Florida Panther, 1993 White-tailed Deer, 1994 
by Dillwyn “Dee” Smith by Donald ‘Rusty’ Rust by David H. Bollman 


* Please indicate your first and second choice on the form below. Image size is 11” X 17”. 
* Renewing? Please include the account number (from your mailing label) below. 


® Make check or money order payable to: FLORIDA WILDLIFE and mail to: FLORIDA WILDLIFE, 
Circulation Office, 620 S. Meridian St., Tallahassee, FL 32399-1600. Please allow 4-6 weeks delivery. 


Name ____ Gray Fox 
Address ____ Bobwhite Quail 
City/State/Zip ____ Largemouth Bass 
Phone (__) Account No. ____ Reddish Egrets 
____ Florida Panther 
___ 3 Years $32.00 ___2 Years $22.50 ___1 Year $12.00 ____ White-tailed Deer 
New ____ Renewal 


Prices subject to change. 
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obwhite quail popula- 

tions are declining 

drastically throughout 

most of their range, 
according to studies by the Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission (GFC). 
This is no surprise to hunters in Florida, 
where the estimated annual harvest has 
gone from nearly 2 million birds during 
the 1960s to fewer than 200,000 by the 
1994 to “95 season. The harvest rate per 
day of hunting has dropped 37 percent. 
Some wildlife management areas that 
once provided an annual harvest of over 
1,000 bobwhites each report only a few 
birds taken during recent hunting seasons. 

The decline is widespread and lasting 

longer than would be expected from a 
natural fluctuation in the number of quail. 
The decrease is usually attributed to a 
reduction in habitat. Urbanization and the 
increased intensity of forestry, farming 
and grazing methods have reduced 


Quantifying 
The Quail 
Quandary 


By Michael F. Delany 
Photographs by William J. Weber 


The decline is widespread and lasting longer than would be 


available food and cover for bobwhites. In €Xpected from a natural fluctuation in the number of quail. 


the remaining isolated or unstable 
populations, the compounding effects of 
other factors such as predation, disease 
and the role of precipitation and fire ants 
on nesting success are uncertain. Also at 
issue is the long-held belief that hunting 
has little or no effect on the population 
dynamics of bobwhites. 

Because bobwhites suffer high 
natural mortality, birds taken by hunters 
are usually considered to be doomed 
anyway. In stable populations, the loss 
due to hunting and natural causes is 
balanced by high productivity. An average 
clutch size of 14 eggs and the bobwhite’s 
persistent nesting attempts can easily 
compensate for an annual loss of 70 
percent. However, in a depleted popula- 
tion where hunting pressure is intense, 
birds might be taken that otherwise would 
have survived to breed. In this case, 
hunting would add to natural mortality 
and could keep bobwhites at a low level. 
Hunting late in the season also may 
increase natural mortality by disrupting 
coveys and making regrouping birds more 
susceptible to predation from migrating 
hawks. 

Quail hunters traditionally enjoy 
working their dogs during February. The 
weather is cool and there is more 
elbowroom after the deer season closes. 
Florida’s 113-day small-game season is 
one of the longest in the Southeast, 
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allowing hunting to continue into early 
March. As more private land is developed 
or placed off-limits, hunters become 
concentrated on public areas. Most 
wildlife management areas provide 
recreational opportunities to a maximum 
number of hunters for an extended period. 
These factors may play a role in local 
bobwhite declines. 

A three-year management experiment 
was initiated in 1994 to determine the 
effects of late-season harvest on bobwhite 
populations in Florida. The season length 
has been temporarily shortened to 64 days 
on the Babcock/Webb (Charlotte County), 
Three Lakes and Bull Creek (Osceola 
County) wildlife management areas. 

Quail populations on these areas are 
being closely monitored. Biologists make 
repeated spring counts of whistling 
bobwhites heard along transects. Covey 
counts are conducted along the same 
routes during October by recording 
responses to a taped quail call. Hunters 
contribute to this study by providing 
bobwhite wings at check stations. The 
wings are examined to determine the age 
of birds harvested, providing information 
on bobwhite population structure. The 
Avon Park Bombing Range (Highlands 
and Polk counties) also is part of the 
study, although no change was made to 
the season length. Data collected here will 
be compared to information from other 
areas and serve as an experimental 
control. 

A significant increase in bobwhites 
on the experimental areas would indicate 
that late-season hunting is holding birds 
below levels necessary to sustain or 
increase the population. If no change is 
detected, other factors may be responsible 
for the decline. 

Can the decline of the bobwhite be 
reversed? Some former quail habitat is 
gone forever and more is being lost every 
day. Given the resiliency of this bird, 
however, some local recovery seems 
possible. Habitat improvements and a 
properly regulated harvest will be 
essential to the effort. Information on 
bobwhite abundance over time will 
provide a measure of management 
success. @) 


Michael F. Delany is a biologist with 
the GFC’s Bureau of Wildlife Research. 


- 


While the bobwhites on these two pages search for food, researchers are trying to 
discover why quail numbers are plummeting. 


National Quail Symposium Scheduled 


he fourth National Quail Symposium is scheduled to run 

from May 6th through May 9th at the Florida State Univer- 

sity Center for Professional Development in Tallahassee. 
Sponsored by the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission and the Tall 
Timbers Research Station, the meeting will allow researchers to 
review state-of-the-art quail research. For further information contact: 
Tall Timbers Research Station, ATTN: QUAIL IV, Route 1, Box 678, 
Tallahassee, FL 32312-9712; or FAX to: (904) 668-7781. 
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Strong partnerships, Endless possthilities 


Florida’s Second Statewide 


Watchable Wildlife Conference 


May 21-22, 1997 


The Plantation Inn, Crystal River, Florida 


Sponsored by the Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission and Florida’s Nature Coast, in cooperation with 


the Wildlife Foundation of Florida, Inc. 


ildlife viewing is the fast- 
est growing recreational 
and travel pursuit of the 


decade — an $18.1 billion industry. How 
can the state of Florida find the balance 
between preserving and promoting its 
extraordinary wildlife heritage? We have 
invited several dozen acclaimed national 
and state experts in wildlife viewing, and 
the nature and heritage tourism fields to 
guide our discussions. You won’t want to 
miss it! 


Paul Hawken 


KEYNOTE SPEAKERS 


PAUL HAWKEN is the internation- 
ally acclaimed author of The Ecology of 
Commerce: A Declaration of 
Sustainability; The Next Economy; and 
Growing a Business. He is the cofounder 
of several businesses, including Smith 
and Hawken, and lives in Sausalito, 
California. Hawken will apply the 
concepts of his latest book, Natural 
Capitalism, to the issues facing sustain- 
able nature-based tourism in Florida. 
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Pre-Conference Program, Tuesday, May 20 


® How to create nature-based festivals and special events 


® How to teach Birding 101 


® Signs, trails and wayside exhibits: connecting people and places 
® Developing a community ecotourism plan 
© Wildlife discoveries: education and recreation at the local level 


Wednesday and Thursday, May 21-22 


© Watching manatees: what can we learn from the Crystal River 


experience? 


© Wader watch: a special rookery tour 


© Understanding the tour and travel industry 

® Site design for sustainable wildlife viewing 

© Planning for pollinators: bird and butterfly gardens 

© A community success story: conserving and celebrating the 


Kirtland’s warbler 
© Natural areas accessibility 
® The art of managing native areas 


® Economic impact of nature-based recreation/public lands in Brevard 


County 
© Asense of place 


® Starting and sustaining a small business 


@ And much, much more! 


HERB HILLER is an observer, writer 
and critic of tourism. His articles have 
appeared in The Atlantic Monthly, 
National Geographic Traveler, Caribbean 
Travel & Life, Florida Trend and Sunday 
magazines of newspapers. He is particu- 
larly concerned with maintaining a sense 
of place in our state, and will address the 
issue of Florida tourism “at the cross- 
roads.” 


To obtain a full conference 
brochure and registration 
information, call Tricia Roberts 
at (904) 488-4676. 


CONSERVATION UPDATE 


Compiled by Dick Sublette 


Lt. Col. Larry Martin Captain Julie L. Jones 


LT. COL. LARRY MARTIN RETIRES 


After 31 years of service to Florida’s wildlife, Lt. 
Col. Larry Martin is retiring as Regional Director of the 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission’s (GFC) 
Northeast Region. 

Martin began his career with the GFC in 1965 as a 
wildlife biologist working in the Ocala office. He was 
promoted to regional director in 1973. During his tenure 
as regional director, the GFC progressed from a 
predominately fishing and hunting organization to a total 
wildlife agency with major programs to benefit all 
freshwater fish and wildlife in the state. 

Martin noted that the biggest change is the number of 
people who now call Florida home. In 1965 the population 
of the state was 5.5 million. Today we have more than 14 
million residents and 40 million visitors each year. 

Martin’s retirement plans include staying in Lake 
City, with plenty of fishing on his favorite spots, the 
Suwannee River and the Gulf of Mexico. 


NEW REGIONAL DIRECTOR 


Captain Julie L. Jones has been selected to succeed 
Lt. Col. Larry Martin as the GFC's Northeast Region 
Director. Jones will assume the duties in July. Jones 
started her career with the GFC in 1983 as a wildlife 
officer in the Everglades Region and has progressed 
through the ranks of the Division of Law Enforcement. 


Hunting 1-888-HUNT-FLORIDA (486-8356) 
Fishing 1-888-FISH-FLORIDA (347-4356) 


Beginning in May you may instantly purchase your 
Florida hunting and fishing licenses and permits from 
anywhere in the United States 24 hours a day by using the 
above toll-free numbers. Watch for details in the July- 
August FLORIDA WILDLIFE. 


PERSONAL SAFETY 


In a January-February FLORIDA WILDLIFE story, A 
Funny Thing Happened to Me at Work Today, a GFC 
biologist and a part-time employee were described 
walking across a railroad trestle carrying a canoe over 
their heads. 

The GFC does not condone or advocate walking or 
riding on any railroad right of way or railroad property. 
Such action is considered trespassing and is illegal and 
dangerous. 

According to Robert F. Hines, rail safety and 
inspection engineer for the Florida Department of 
Transportation, anyone who walks or rides on bridges or 
in tunnels is threatening his or her own life. In 1996, 472 
people in the United States, including 23 in Florida, were 
killed while trespassing on railroad property. 
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TURKEY IDENTIFICATION 


In the March-April FLORIDA WILDLIFE story Is 
Your Turkey A Trophy?, a photograph on page 18 of an 
eastern turkey was misidentified as an Osceola gobbler. ® 
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